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We take leave of our intelligent and fair-minded author 
with renewed thanks for the pleasure and instruction we have 
derived from his book. His scientific observations are full of 
information and entertainment, though we cannot always go 
along with him in his theories ; but the materials which he 
has brought together to assist one in forming a correct view 
of the condition and prospects of various portions of our 
country, and of the character of the several classes of its in- 
habitants, are more complete and trustworthy than can be 
found in any single book of travels in America with which 
we are acquainted. 



Art. III. — Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D. D., 
and of his Son, Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 
By Eliza Buckminster Lee. Boston: Crosby and 
Nichols. 1849. 12mo. pp. 486. 

The preaching of the younger Buckminster formed an 
epoch in the history, not only of pulpit eloquence, but of lite- 
rature and scholarship in New England. To call him a 
youthful prodigy gives no adequate idea either of his brilliant 
natural endowments, the thorough cultivation which they had 
received, or of the magnitude of the effects that he produced. 
Though he entered the pulpit when he was but a boy in 
years, he brought to his task a mind so fully informed with 
theological and general learning, a taste so pure and ripe, 
with a large command of all the requisites for natural elo- 
quence, and so much earnestness and devotion to his sacred 
calling, that his youthfulness occasioned but little of the sur- 
prise and admiration with which he was welcomed. The 
generation who heard him at an age when they were capable 
of appreciating his powers, has mostly passed away ; but it is 
a matter of pride with the few representatives of it who remain 
to us, that they actually listened to the discourses which we 
can only read and try to form a faint conception of the effect 
which their delivery must have created. His intellect was 
so vigorous and mature from the very commencement of his 
public labors, and his acquisitions so much in advance of 
30* 
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what was expected even from the ripe scholars of his day, 
that his want of years was forgotten ; there was nothing even 
in his manners to remind one of it, nor in his character, except 
perhaps in the too great ardor with which he gave himself to 
toil that was too severe for his physical frame to bear. He 
united in a remarkable degree beauty of person, of intellect, 
and of character, so that the love and respect which attended 
him in private life enhanced the effect of his spoken discourses 
to an extent which only those who heard him can estimate. 

At the commencement of the present century, a taste for 
letters and elegant scholarship was just beginning to be devel- 
oped in the society of the metropolis of New England. The 
political agitations, the perturbation and distress, which were 
at their height during the Revolutionary struggle, extended in 
fact from the Peace of Paris, in 1763, till several years after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 1789. During 
this dark and anxious period, there was neither leisure nor 
inclination for the cultivation of literary taste and the quiet 
pursuits of the scholar ; the critical position of public affairs 
absorbed all attention and effort in the young and feeble com- 
munity, and the love of letters, of which there was a faint 
manifestation in the middle of the last century, was extin- 
guished in the commotions of a civil war. All the literary 
talent which existed in the country in those troubled days was 
turned to politics, and aimed at immediate practical effect. 
The writings of James Otis and the elder Adams, of John 
Dickenson, and even of Dr. Franklin during this portion of 
his life, of Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, had this 
character exclusively, and therefore gained only an ephemeral 
reputation except from the historical interest which attaches 
to them. In speaking of the growth of literature in this coun- 
try, sufficient allowance has not been made for this period of 
interruption and distress ; if the Revolution had not inter- 
vened, the harvest would doubtless have been more abundant, 
but the products would have been sickly and feeble under 
the blighting taint which is always caused by provincialism. 
American letters would have been overshadowed and dwarfed 
by the too powerful example and influence of the mother 
country. As it was, the effort to shake off the yoke cost us 
a delay of nearly half a century, after which the seeds that 
had previously been planted sprang up with an independent 
and vigorous growth. 
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The time of Mr. Buckminster's settlement in Boston was 
at the dawn of this new period of literary ambition, this revi- 
val of the more refined and leisurely pursuits of peace. The 
religious society of which he became the pastor comprised a 
large portion of the wealthiest, the most intelligent and culti- 
vated inhabitants of the town ; and fortunately, the differences 
of theological opinion, which even then existed, had not as 
yet produced open dissension, nor created any impediment to 
associated action in matters of common interest. Young as 
he was, Mr. Buckminster was one of the most thorough clas- 
sical and theological scholars of his day ; his zeal for study 
was repressed neither by very feeble health, nor by the un- 
ceasing demands of that profession of which he immediately 
became the brightest ornament. He had a passion for col- 
lecting books, and exhausted his slender means in stocking, 
chiefly from Europe, one of the most valuable and select pri- 
vate libraries then to be found in the country. 

" This library of three thousand volumes was unique in its 
character, such as few of his profession could then have profit- 
ably employed, though they could appreciate its value ; and it 
was always as accessible for the use of his brethren in the pro- 
fession as for his own. It was certainly characteristic of his 
devotion to his favorite studies, that, while his library at that 
time was more valuable than that of any private individual in 
Boston, the furniture of his parsonage, and his establishment of 
domestic luxuries, were frugal almost to the degree of incon- 
venience." 

He was one of the most active members of the Anthology 
Club, a literary association, the history of which comprises 
much the largest share of the whole history of literature in 
New England at this period ; and he contributed largely to 
the monthly publication which was sustained by this club for 
eight years, and was the only periodical devoted to general 
literature then issued in Boston. His name was also upon 
the list of members of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, two insti- 
tutions then in their infancy, which have since produced 
abundant and precious fruits. But his tastes inclined to the 
more inviting fields of classical scholarship and belles lettres, 
and while he labored earnestly in the establishment of the 
Boston Athenaeum upon the basis of the Anthology Reading 
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Room, he left to others, who had a greater liking for anti- 
quarianism and science, the chief care in forming the collect- 
ions of the Historical Society and the Academy. Through 
his exertions, a handsome and correct edition of Griesbach's 
Greek Testament was printed in Boston, the whole labor of 
revising the proofs being executed by him with extraordinary 
care and diligence. Towards the close of his life, he began 
with characteristic zeal the study of German, for the sake of 
opening a new store of theological learning to qualify himself 
for the office to which he had just been appointed in Harvard 
College, of Dexter Lecturer upon Biblical Criticism. This 
additional labor was probably the finishing blow to a consti- 
tution long weakened by a terrible disease, which had preyed 
upon him in secret, and impeded his exertions ever since be 
quitted college. He died when he was but twenty-eight 
years of age, a period to which most persons look forward as 
only the commencement of their active career ; but we can 
hardly say that his life was a short one, for it had borne the 
fruits of many years. 

The great amount of labor that he gave to subjects which 
were not immediately connected with his profession deserves 
attention chiefly as it shows the large scope of his powers, 
and that his excellence as a preacher was not obtained by 
devoting his whole time and effort to the composition of ser- 
mons. We have said that his preaching marked an era in 
the history of the pulpit in New England. Those who had 
heard him were not willing to revert to the grave and weari- 
some discussion of threadbare topics in theology, the feeble 
and spiritless exhortations to a holy life, and the jejune expo- 
sition of texts of Scripture, which had hitherto formed almost 
the sole spiritual nutriment that their pastors were qualified 
to give. They had learned to appreciate what was more 
thoughtful, ingenious, and affecting, which enlarged the com- 
pass of their reflections at the same time that it quickened 
their feelings and raised their aspirations. Though the new 
and broad light which had beamed on them from the pulpit 
had been prematurely quenched, it had revealed the capacities 
of the place for the gratification of the taste as well as for the 
improvement of the character; and what was shallow or 
commonplace could be no longer tolerated. Henceforward, 
ministers were to devote less time to their pastoral cares, and 
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more to study and exercise in composition. The influence 
of Mr. Buckminster's example, of course, was chiefly felt in 
Boston, and among the denomination to which he belonged ; 
but through them, and through his published discourses, it 
was propagated to a considerable extent throughout New 
England. And now, perhaps, the demands of the people 
upon their ministers have become inordinate ; considering the 
frequency of the occasions on which the latter are required to 
speak, and the triteness of the subjects which they must dis- 
cuss, (a disadvantage for the writer which is not wholly re- 
paired by their unspeakable importance,) it is remarkable 
that the average of pulpit eloquence should continue so high. 
Certainly, as the biographer of the Buckminsters remarks, 
" there is no place on the face of the globe, where discourses 
from the pulpit are of a higher standard of excellence than in 
Boston." Highly finished and eloquent essays, which unite 
the thoughtful and argumentative style of the old English 
divines with the more animated and impressive manner, the 
unction, of the French, and traverse a wider range of topics 
than either, are now so common as to excite the surprise 
only of strangers, who have been accustomed to sermons far 
inferior. 

As the younger Buckminster began a new order of things 
for the clergy, and laid the foundation of a new style of pul- 
pit eloquence, his father was one of the latest and best repre- 
sentatives of the old school of New England divines. The 
interest and delight with which we have followed Mrs. Lee's 
affecting and very beautiful delineation of the life and char- 
acter of these two remarkable men have arisen chiefly from 
the pleasure with which one traces the relation between father 
and son, when they are alike in all the fundamental points of 
mind and heart, and at the same time differ so widely from 
each other as their characters develop under different cir- 
cumstances. Her book is one of the most graceful and cap- 
tivating biographies that we have ever read. The task was 
a delicate and painful one to write the memoirs of a father 
and a brother, and to revive the bitterness of that sorrow for 
their loss which the subsequent lapse of nearly forty years 
had but partially assuaged. But the strong feeling which has 
guided her pen lends a peculiar charm to the book, and we 
lay it down with a consciousness that it has enlarged our 
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sympathies and aided our appreciation of what is most lovely 
and excellent in human character. It is written with re- 
markable grace and finish of style, the tone of feeling being 
subdued to a level with the sensibilities of the reader, and 
rising occasionally even to cheerfulness in reminiscences of 
the writer's youthful days. The sketches of character be- 
longing to the society of Portsmouth, at the beginning of the 
present century, are very lively and graphic, and have the air 
of being faithfully copied from nature. The most novel and 
interesting portion of the book is that which relates to the 
father, as the life and the most prominent traits in the char- 
acter of the son had long been known to the world through 
the beautiful and touching biography of him by his intimate 
friend and kindred spirit, the late Rev. Samuel C. Thacher. 
The comparative seclusion in which the father lived has kept 
his name from general observation, though his natural endow- 
ments were in many respects as remarkable as those of his 
brilliant son. 

The Buckminster family belonged to the town of Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, the eldest of the name having been a 
pioneer in the settlement of that place in 1693. His grand- 
son, the fourth in direct succession who had borne the name 
of Joseph, and the first who became a clergyman, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1739, and three years afterwards was 
ordained at Rutland, Massachusetts, where he continued a 
beloved pastor of the church for more than half a century. 
In his creed he inclined to the mildest form of Calvinism, 
being what is called a Sublapsarian, and he engaged in con- 
troversy in defence of this mitigated faith. His son Joseph, 
the elder subject of this memoir, was born at Rutland in 
1751 ; and his maternal grandfather, as well as his father, 
being a clergyman, he appears to have been destined from 
his cradle for the ministry. This sort of apostolical succes- 
sion is not uncommon in a New England family, and is cer- 
tainly conducive to thoroughness of preparation for the sacred 
calling, all the associations of childhood having a relation to 
the pulpit. Dr. Buckminster was remarkable in boyhood for 
vigor and symmetry of body, and active and elastic limbs ; 
he was accustomed to manly exercises, and fearlessly incurred 
great risks, relying on his strength and agility in the moment 
of need. Strong affections and a lively sensibility inspired 
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this stalwart frame ; he was tenderly attached to his sisters, 
and much of his subsequent influence in the ministry de- 
pended on the quickness of his sympathies with the sorrows 
of his parishioners. At the age of fifteen, he entered Yale 
College, and maintained a distinguished rank in his class ; 
when he received his first degree, he was chosen, as one of 
the three most accomplished scholars, to continue three years 
longer at the college, supported by the Berkeley fund, and 
pursuing such studies as he saw fit. He selected theology, 
and had for fellow students three of our earliest American 
poets, Barlow, Trumbull, and Dwight, who became his inti- 
mate friends. His biographer informs us, that handsome 
copies of the Columbiad and the Conquest of Canaan occu- 
pied a prominent place on his book-shelves, where, however, 
they rested undisturbed. His scholarship was after the man- 
ner of the last century, but it was thorough in its kind. 

" A contemporary testifies, that, while an undergraduate, he 
was distinguished for the sweetness of his disposition, for his ex- 
emplary moral deportment, and as one of the best linguists in his 
class. He was a very accomplished Latin scholar, and con- 
tinued through life to write in that language almost as readily as 
in English. Many of his familiar letters to his son are written 
in Latin. His love for classical studies was hardly impaired 
amid the arduous duties of his profession. Although devoted by 
inclination and duty to the studies connected with his sacred 
office, and engaged heart and soul by preference for the Bible, 
yet Virgil and Cicero continued to lie upon his study table. 
He was in the habit of addressing familiar questions and simple 
household orders to his daughters in Latin, and then of explaining 
them or giving them the dictionary to find them out ; thus a few 
Latin sentences became quite familiar to them." 

When his term as a Berkeley scholar had expired, he be- 
came for four years a tutor in the college, and thus extended 
the whole period of his residence at New Haven to eleven 
years. It was during this period that he suffered the first 
attack of that fearful disease, which hung like a black cloud 
over the rest of his life, though it was only at long intervals 
that it assumed a positive shape and interrupted his labors. 
This first time, it took the form of religious melancholy, which 
was long supposed to have its origin in a too earnest direction 
of the thoughts to devotional subjects, but which is now satis- 
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factorily traced to purely physical causes. It was the same 
malady which gave such a tragic interest to the life of poor 
Cowper, though in Dr. Buckminster's case the disease was 
by no means so aggravated as that which finally reduced the 
author of The Task to imbecility. Both were Calvinists of 
the straitest sect, and their diseased minds found causes of 
gloom in their religious tenets, merely because these tenets 
formed their chief subjects of thought when their spirits were 
as serene as the unclouded sky ; had they been active men of 
the world, their sadness would probably have related to the 
entanglements of business or to crosses of the affections. 
But they were thoughtful students and profoundly religious 
men ; and what was their consolation and their joy when 
their mental faculties were in full accord, became their misery 
when these "sweet bells were jangled, out of tune and 
harsh." Acute sensibilities and a powerful imagination are 
certainly prerequisites for the complaint ; and as these are 
elements in all high and noble characters, we grieve that the 
destroyer appears to select victims of shining mark. God's 
justice is even-handed ; let parents who are proud of the 
superior natural endowments of their children rejoice with 
trembling. 

Dr. Buckminster finally left New Haven to be ordained 
over the North Church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
January, 1779. The place had been honored by the distin- 
guished abilities of his predecessors, two of whom had been 
removed in succession to the respective presidencies of Har- 
vard and Yale College. It was trying for a young man to 
succeed such lights of the church ; but his fine talents and 
personal qualities ensured for him an enthusiastic reception. 
In the account of his appearance in the pulpit we recognize 
many of the traits which imparted so great a charm to the 
ministrations of his son. 

" He was endowed with natural gifts that eminently fitted him 
for the pulpit. His voice was strong and musical, and possessed 
the peculiarity that its lowest tones were singularly clear, and 
could be distinctly heard in the remotest corner of the vast meet- 
ing-house, with its two galleries. He took a prominent part in 
the singing. His voice could always be distinguished in the full 
choir by its purity and bell-like, silver sound ; and he delighted, 
in the absence of the ladies of the choir, to take the contralto 
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part. His appearance in the pulpit was most dignified and grace- 
ful ; and when we add to the fervor and glow of his devotions, 
that his whole manner was penetrated by a peculiar pathos, a 
deep feeling, that illumined his countenance and trembled in the 
earnestness of his voice, it is not surprising that no one who ever 
saw him in the pulpit could forget the impression he made. 
There, too, was his chief joy, his most exhilarating duty. ' He 
preferred the dust of Zion to the gardens of Persia, and the 
broken walls of Jerusalem to the palaces of Shushan." 

His biographer gives a very lively account of his compan- 
ions in the ministry, who formed the Piscataqua Association, 
a band of men more remarkable for natural talents and variety 
of acquisition than we could now expect to find in remote and 
small parishes ; the eminence of their gifts was such that their 
congregations readily tolerated their frequent eccentricities of 
manner. In those days, the metropolis did not throw its 
drag-net over the whole land to collect all talent and eminence 
into its own bosom ; but the Christian pastor took root for 
life among the flock over whom he was first ordained, and his 
character assumed its natural bent without reference to the 
opinions and manners of people who were outside of his little 
world. Preaching was by no means his chief employment ; 
his field of labor embraced every kitchen fireside in his par- 
ish, by the side of which he sat, not so much an honored 
guest, as the spiritual father of the family, to warn, to counsel, 
and command, on every emergency that varied the simple 
routine of his people's daily life. The congregation did not 
always admire, they frequently did not understand, his ser- 
mons, which were often laden with the technicalities of theol- 
ogy ; but they clung to him as a counsellor and a friend, who 
had watched over their parents' infancy as well as their own, 
or was likely to baptize their grandchildren. The comparative 
indissolubility of the tie between the minister and his people 
was so great a good, that we may well doubt whether the 
great improvement in pulpit exercises which modern days 
have witnessed is an adequate compensation for its loss. 
Our clergymen now are settled only in name ; they are the 
most unsettled portion of the community. We know of more 
than one, who has not yet reached middle life, but has been 
settled over parishes in four different States ; and if their 
changes continue as frequent, before they attain gray hairs 

VOL. LXIX. NO. 145. 31 
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they may easily make the circuit of the Union. We turn 
almost with vexation from these itinerant haranguers, and 
dwell complacently on pleasant sketches, like the following, 
of the good old times. 

" The monthly meetings of the Association were seasons of 
really cordial fellowship, and of social and animated intercourse, 
and were made the medium of religious instruction to their re- 
spective parishes. Their usual course was to meet successively 
at each brother's house at ten o'clock in the forenoon ; those who 
lived at the distance of ten or fifteen miles, in those days of slow 
travelling and country roads, were obliged to come the previous 
evening. There was a religious service in the meeting-house, 
beginning at eleven, at which the exercises were assigned in rota- 
tion, or were appointed by the brother at whose house they met. 
The dinner, afterwards, was a truly social repast, where wit, and 
freedom, and a moderate degree of gayety prevailed. Clergymen, 
when their labors are over, enjoy more entirely than any other 
class of men the agreeable relaxation that follows, — agreeable 
in kind, in its allowances, and in its restraints. 

" It must not be supposed that the demands of twelve or eighteen 
ministers and their horses upon their brother's oats, and upon the 
exertions of the family to prepare a suitable dinner, were either 
light or trifling. In the writer's recollection, the festival of min- 
ister's meeting holds the same honorable place as to sumptuousness 
and variety of viands with the more rare ordination or the annual 
thanksgiving ; and I believe the wives of the ministers used de- 
voutly to pray that their meeting might not be in the winter. 

" The manse of each was the home of all, and in 

those days, when the door was fastened only with a simple latch, 
the situation of the prophet's chamber was so familiar to the feet 
of the brethren, that, if one arrived after the family had retired 
for the night, he found his way to it, and the first indication the 
family had of a guest was his appearance at breakfast the next 
morning. 

" In nearly all of them there was a marked individuality of char- 
acter that would have furnished rich materials for the pen of Scott. 
The Rev. Joseph Litchfield was settled over a little village of 
fishermen, and his appearance, at least, was that of a pilot who 
had weathered a hundred storms. He was welcome to every 
fireside for the quaint and graphic simplicity of his language, and 
eminently liked in the pulpit by the younger members of the 
family for the extreme brevity of his sermons ; which sermons 
were always begun and finished by lamp-light on Saturday eve- 
ning. The praise of brevity could not be given to the sermons of 
the Rev. Huntington Porter, from Rye, close upon the sea. 
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There was an aridity in the sermons and in the aspect of the 
preacher, that bore as strong a resemblance to the sand upon the 
sea-shore as the Rev. Mr. Litchfield's did to the calling of his 
flock. They were both like those wholesome fruits whose mellow 
and sweet qualities are covered with a rough and husky rind. 
Mr. Litchfield's prayers, made up of quotations of the highly fig- 
urative language of Scripture, never varied ; if he had been cut 
short in any part of them, the youngest of his hearers could have 
taken up the strain and gone on to the end." 

The parish over which Dr. Buckminster was ordained was 
one of more note than the simple village cures to which his 
associates ministered. Portsmouth was then a place of far 
greater relative importance than it now possesses ; among its 
inhabitants were many persons of wealth, and the tone of its 
society was more free and joyous than is customary in a New 
England town. The minister was paid munificently ; he 
usually received from six to seven hundred dollars a year. 
Puritanism never obtained a strong foothold there, for the first 
settlers of the town were Episcopalians, and the law, that to 
be a freeman one must be a member of the church, never 
obtained among them. The first Congregational minister 
who came to the place was imprisoned, because he would 
not conform to the English church ; and his spirit was proba- 
bly sorely vexed after his release by the dances and merry- 
makings of which the people were more fond than of fasting 
and prayer. The aspect of society, of course, became more 
sober and ascetic as the spirit of New England thrift was 
developed, and Puritan blood was admitted into the place 
through marriage and the intercourse of business ; but the 
tone which was given to manners by the first inhabitants has 
not wholly disappeared even at the present day. 

" There were large fortunes made in Portsmouth, and the 
inhabitants imitated in splendor of living the mother country. 
Governor Wentworth, a man of most brilliant talents and accom- 
plishments, with his enlarged views, refined tastes, and elegant 
manners, — with the means also of expense, receiving as he did 
a large salary,* — set the example of social entertainments, and 
promoted every elegant amusement. There were more private 
carriages and livery servants in Portsmouth, in proportion to the 

* His salary, besides his house-rent and farm, was fourteen hundred pounds. A 
large sum previous to the Revolution. 
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number of inhabitants, than in any other place in New England. 
Even as late as the end of the last century, the writer can recol- 
lect scattered remnants of the former splendor. Within the old 
meeting-house, ancient, venerable forms loom out of the distant 
dimness, arrayed in all the splendor of the costume of the court 
of George the Third. Immense wigs, white as snow, coats 
trimmed with gold lace, embroidered waistcoats, ruffles of deli- 
cate Mechlin lace worn by the rougher sex, cocked hats, and 
gold-headed canes, — costumes that would now be assumed for a 
masquerade, — were scattered through the old meeting-house ; 
and then at the church door were the chariots, with livery foot- 
men behind, to take the delicate-footed gentlemen to their homes. 
But these were only the broken and scattered remnants of the 
old fabric of society, — the preserved ornaments of old-fashioned 
splendor." 

We have not room to copy as many of our author's pleasant 
sketches as we could wish ; but the portraits of the good old 
deacon and his wife, with whom Dr. Buckminster, then an 
unmarried man, went to board at the time of his settlement, 
are so capitally done that we cannot resist the temptation to 
borrow them. 

" They dwelt in a small, plain house, one little parlor of ten 
feet square containing all that was requisite for their comfort. 
The deacon himself tended a little shop in front of the parlor, 
filled with needles, pins, tape, quality-binding, snuff, — that most 
common luxury, — with a small pair of scales to weigh a copper's 
worth. The deacon always wore a full suit of very light drab 
broadcloth, with white cotton stockings and silver knee-buckles, 
and a full-bottomed white horsehair wig, always powdered. His 
exquisitely plaited cambric ruffles were turned back while he was 
in the shop, under white linen sleeves or cuffs, and a white linen 
apron preserved the purity of the fine drab broadcloth. 

" His solitary mate sat in the little three-cornered parlor, whose 
fireplace was an afterthought, and built into the corner ; the bricks 
forming successive little shelves, where various small things could 
be kept warm. There she sat all day at her round table, with 
needle-work, dressed in an old-fashioned brocade, with an exqui- 
site lawn handkerchief folded over it, and environed with a scru- 
pulous neatness, where the litter of children's sports never came. 
In the stoical childhood of the writer, it was a blessed recreation 
to be permitted to go and drink tea with the old-fashioned pair. 
The visitor sat upon the stair that came down into the room, and 
observed the process of making tea, when the bright copper kettle 
was placed before the fire, and the waiter with small china cups 
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took the place of the work-basket upon the round table. Then, 
as the evening shades gathered in that little room, and the tea- 
kettle sang louder and louder, the mate of this solitary nest came 
in from the shop. His white wig was exchanged for a linen cap, 
the cuffs and the apron laid aside, and the latchet of the silver 
shoe-buckle unloosed, but not taken out. His place was also at 
another small table, where were writing materials and the ledger 
of the little establishment. 

" It was the proud office of the childish visitor to be permitted 
to carry the smoking cup of tea across the few steps that divided 
the tables without spilling a drop, more than rewarded by the 
benignant smile, the courteous politeness, of the old gentleman. 
Yes, although he sold snuff by the copper's worth, he was a true 
paladin, chivalrous to his companion, whom he always called 
" My love," while she addressed him by the plainer title of 
" Neighbor," obeying, no doubt, the injunction of Scripture that 
she should love her neighbor as herself. 

" In this frugal, uniform, secluded manner, they passed the 
evening of a life that had once been more eventful, and with 
greater means of expense ; and in retaining the costume of better 
days, unsuited to the business of the small shop, they retained 
what conduced to their own unassuming self-respect." 

Three years after his settlement, Dr. Buckminster married 
Sarah, the only child of the Rev. Dr. Stevens, of Kittery 
Point. Four children were the fruit of this marriage, of whom 
the second, the only son, Joseph Stevens Buckminster, was 
born in May, 1784, and was but six years old at the time of 
his mother's death. As far as hereditary influence could go, 
the boy was certainly destined from his cradle for the minis- 
try ; for his maternal grandfather and great-grandfather were 
distinguished clergymen, and we have already traced his 
clerical pedigree on the father's side. Dr. Stevens of Kittery 
had been left an orphan, under singular circumstances, when 
he was but seven months old ; the whole family, excepting 
this infant, consisting of father, mother, one other child, an 
aunt, and a maid servant, were swept off at once by the small 
pox. The little boy owed his life to the prudence of his nurse, 
who fled with him to Andover. He was educated at Harvard, 
and settled at Kittery, where he was left a widower when his 
only child, a daughter, was but ten years old. He refused to 
marry again, saying that he regarded his separation from his 
wife as only temporary ; and he would not employ a female 
guardian and companion for his child, as he considered himself 
31 * 
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competent to educate her, and he would have no one interfere 
between his daughter and himself. The plan was perhaps a 
hazardous one, but it succeeded admirably, as we learn that 
" the relation between them was as unreserved as it was 
singular and beautiful." The daughter was never sent to 
school, but her father was her sole companion, except when 
she was visiting her mother's relatives, and her only instructor 
in all that was then deemed appropriate for female education. 

" Some anecdotes remain of Dr. Stevens, that are as charac- 
teristic of the manners of a century ago, as of the individuality of 
his character. The meeting-house and parsonage on Kittery 
Point, upon the northeastern shore, at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
have an aspect and situation which in summer cannot be surpassed 
for beauty and variety of scenery, but in winter are bleak and 
exposed to storms, and at times the river must have been almost 
impassable. Tradition informs us, that, after he was somewhat 
advanced in years, and consequently not very well able to bear 
the cold, he would remain in the parsonage on a stormy Sabbath 
morning in the winter, till the bell had tolled some time, and then 
he would send his servant Sambo into the meeting-house with the 
message, that, if there were but seven hearers assembled, ' massa' 
invited them to come into his parlor, and he would preach to them 
there ; but if there were upwards of seven, he would go to the 
meeting-house. He would then enter, with his outside garment 
tied closely around his waist with a silk handkerchief, as no fires 
were then kept in the places of worship, and, thus protected from 
the cold, he would go through the services. 

" He used to ride on horseback in the winter, accoutred in the 
same manner, and carry relief to the temporal wants of the poor 
and sick, as well as spiritual instruction to all whom he could 
reach. He was intimately acquainted with every member of his 
parish, man, woman, and child ; and although his meeting-house 
was usually well filled in good weather, and very often crowded, 
he could tell who were missing ; and if places were vacant on a 
pleasant Sabbath, he was sure to be out on horseback very early 
on Monday morning to visit the absentees. Few, very few, ever 
put him to the trouble of going to see them two Mondays in 
succession. 

" Sambo, the black servant already mentioned, was the facto- 
tum in his master's small family, and very fond of a practical 
joke. One summer's day, when one of the clerical brethren 
came to visit his master, Sambo tethered the horse so near to the 
rocks in the pasture that the poor beast could get but a very scanty 
meal. When reproved by his master for his inhospitality, he 
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replied, ' Massa tell Sambo that the nearer the bone the sweeter 
the meat, and Sambo thought that the nearer the rock the sweeter 
the grass.' Even without this anecdote we should infer that Dr. 
Stevens, although extremely liberal and charitable, conducted his 
affairs with shrewdness and economy ; for out of a small salary 
he was able to lay by some thousands of dollars, and at his death 
he was esteemed rich." 

Dr. Stevens was chosen President of Harvard College by 
its Fellows in 1769 ; but his intimacy with the Pepperells at 
Kittery caused him to be suspected of Toryism when the 
contest with the mother country was at hand, and his appoint- 
ment was rejected by the Overseers. He remained passive 
during the war, and was therefore not molested ; but his 
political predilections would occasionally peep out in a ser- 
mon, and his Whiggish hearers took every opportunity to 
retaliate. Thus, when he was once preaching at Portsmouth, 
Oliver Cromwell happened to be mentioned in the discourse, 
and was " soundly berated." The ordinance of baptism was 
to be administered after the sermon, and when the father was 
requested to give a name to his child, suppressing the one he 
had formerly selected, he called out loudly " Oliver Crom- 
well ; " and by that name, to the great amusement of the 
congregation, the Doctor was compelled to baptize the infant. 

But the union of the minister with his people was too strong 
and affectionate to be materially shaken by political differences ; 
and at the funeral of the good old man, which took place in 
1791, it is related that "the shore of the beautiful point was 
lined with boats, and the meeting-house crowded to overflow- 
ing with a weeping multitude." Mrs. Buckminster had died 
ten months before, and the loss of his much loved daughter 
appears to have hurried him to the grave. A touching anec- 
dote is told of him, that when she was within a few days of 
her death, he rode many miles in search of a plant that he 
had heard was a specific for diseases of the lungs. " Fond 
affection clings to the frailest support, and finds food for hope 
where others find only despair." She was indeed an admi- 
rable woman, of that gentle and loving disposition, and devout 
heart, which were afterwards so happily reflected in the char- 
acter of her son. Him she consecrated to God when on her 
death-bed ; and the recollection that his lost mother had called 
him to be a minister would have been sufficient to determine 
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his choice, even if the matter had not already been decided 
by his own feelings. 

" When Joseph was between five and six years old, his parents 
left home on a journey for a few weeks, and his father, when he 
took leave of the boy, said, rather jestingly, — ' Well, my son, 
you must have an eye to the family while I am absent, and see 
that every thing goes on in its accustomed regularity,' — never 
suspecting the extent to which his suggestion would be acted 
upon. Joseph accordingly, as soon as the hours of school were 
over, repaired to his father's study, and spent the time alone with 
the books ; and when the hour for the morning or evening devo- 
tions of the family arrived, he rang the bell, and, in his sweet, 
childish voice, summoned the inmates of the house to prayers. 
He read a chapter, with the commentary, as usual, and conclu- 
ded with an extemporaneous prayer ; and this with so much 
gravity and solemnity, that, instead of any approach to levity in 
the servants, they were impressed with deep seriousness, and one 
of them was greatly affected. This was not done once or twice, 
but continued, with unabated reverence, during the absence of 
his parents." 

Grief for the loss of his wife, who left to him three children 
of tender years, brought on a return of Dr. Buckminster's 
nervous malady, and for months the clouds hung dark over 
his spirit. But he applied himself with more zeal than ever 
to the duties of his sacred office ; his preaching became more 
fervid and spiritual, and as time slowly scarred over the wound 
in his affections, his thoughts became bright again, and the 
heavens smiled upon him. Three years afterwards, he gave 
another mother to his young children by marrying the sister 
of the late Theodore Lyman the elder, of Boston ; and with 
her he lived happily for twelve years. 

Dr. Buckminster's family became large, and the salary, 
which was esteemed a liberal one for a clergyman in those 
days, hardly sufficed for his necessary expenses. He had 
twelve children, five of whom, however, died in infancy. 
The cost of his son's education while at the Exeter Acad- 
emy, and afterwards at Cambridge, appears to have strained 
his slender means to the utmost. The cautions that were 
given to the youth in respect to economy, the deliberations 
about the expense of a new pair of boots and of the mode of 
returning to his home during the vacation, may excite a smile 
at first ; but a moment's reflection induces a new feeling of 
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sympathy and respect. Professional men nowadays, espe- 
cially in the ministry, with much larger comparative means, 
utter loud complaints of penury, and are frequently embar- 
rassed with debts ; they have thoughtlessly attempted to vie 
with their more fortunate parishioners in their style of living, 
and often suffer deep humiliation in consequence. The diffi- 
culty arises chiefly from misplaced pride ; they forget that 
the estimation in which their class is held in our community 
does not depend on the size of their houses, and the richness 
of their furniture. They can afford to live humbly, for the 
respect paid to them and their real influence with their people 
will usually be in an inverse ratio with the luxuries that they 
seem to enjoy. Those who have not had equal advantages 
of education, and who fill a less prominent and influential 
station in society, may be excused for an attempt to magnify 
their own importance by external appendages. We would 
not imply by any means that the salaries of our clergymen 
are large enough ; on the contrary, considering that so much 
is now expected from them in the pulpit that they cannot 
devote a large portion of the week, as their predecessors did, 
to secular labor for the purpose of supporting their families, 
they certainly do not receive a fair equivalent for their time 
and toil. But to run into debt is a poor mode of proving this 
fact to their parishioners. 

They can derive much instruction on this point from the 
life of Dr. Buckminster. Some of Mrs. Lee's remarks upon 
the education of his daughters show how resolutely he acted 
up to his principles of economy and independence. 

" From the prevailing notions which preceded and reached 
almost to the time of which I write, the female mind of New 
England was left almost wholly without culture. The daughters 
of clergymen had some little chance of intellectual improvement, 
by living more in the presence of books, and having occasional 
intercourse with the learned of the time ; but that only increased 
the embarrassing peculiarity of their position. A country min- 
ister stands upon almost the lowest step of social life, in regard 
to the pecuniary means of intellectual culture ; but in intellectual 
endowment, cultivated manners, and social influences, he must 
stand with the highest, and hold intercourse with the most culti- 
vated. His family must share his position, whatever it is, and 
his daughters must form tastes for refinement, for intellectual 
intercourse, and for cultivated society, which the total want of 
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pecuniary means prevents them afterwards, as our society is con- 
stituted, from enjoying. And only in peculiar and fortunate 
cases are they able to indulge the tastes they have too early 
formed. 

" The wholly secluded education that Dr. Buckminster gave 
his daughters might have arisen from such considerations. Al- 
though he was active and instrumental in establishing better 
schools for. girls in Portsmouth, he did not allow his daughters to 
go to them, nor to associate much with society of their own age. 
Perhaps some lingering fondness for the kind of education their 
mother had enjoyed remained in his mind, and he might have 
hoped to reproduce a likeness to her in his daughters. But the 
cloistered retirement of her children was not peaceful, like hers. 
However nun-like their seclusion, it was not for the purpose of 
reading or praying ; it was filled with domestic duties and the 
care of younger children. Book-learning was the last necessity ; 
they had far other and humbler duties to learn, and to perform. 
With an invalid wife and a small salary, the moments for in- 
dulging a studious taste in his daughters were few and far be- 
tween, and for the most part stolen. Such a family was indeed 
a school for learning the humble and passive virtues. Patience, 
industry, and carefulness were all taught, but a knowledge of 
the world wholly excluded. Happy was it for him that they 
learned contentment in their frugal, stoical home, when, only a 
few years after, these elder daughters were left, by the death of 
his wife, the guardians of his comfort, and the mothers of his 
younger children. 

" His remarkable unworldliness, and his persuasion that senti- 
ment is the treasure-house of happiness, and that young minis- 
ters especially should have in reserve, for the peculiar trials of 
their calling, the domestic affections, to fall back upon as the 
surest of all resources, made him think lightly of pecuniary cares. 
He used to encourage his brethren, when their means were 
scanty, to give themselves to their appropriate work, and to con- 
fide in the Providence of God. He said, ' As a general thing, it 
is with ministers in regard to their livings as with the Israelites of 
old in gathering manna. They gather, some more, some less. 
He that gathers much has nothing over, and he that gathers little 
has no lack.' " 

Dr. Buckminster appears to have been eminently fortunate 
in his domestic relations, and we are prepared beforehand to 
accept his biographer's statement, that " the most interesting 
part of his character was not understood except by his own 
family." His religious creed was a severe one, that led to 
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rigid, if not stern, views of paternal authority ; and his own 
standard of propriety and right was so high and inflexible, 
that it seemed to be exacting a great deal to require others to 
come up to it. But in practice, his forbearing and affectionate 
disposition tempered his theory and softened his manners, so 
that the implicit obedience that was rendered to his wishes 
sprang from no feeling of compulsion or restraint ; it was the 
voluntary gift of love. 

" The moment his clear and musical voice was heard, the 
children were wild with impatient joy to be in his presence ; and 
then the infant was in his arms, the smaller children were climb- 
ing his knees ; and in their infantile complaints, no one had the 
power of soothing them like himself. The youngest child was sent 
from home to nurse ; the distance was perhaps half a mile ; 
every day during the winter, when the snow or rain did not ac- 
tually descend with violence, the little girl was brought home in 
her father's arms, and carried back again in the afternoon by the 
same tender guardian. And, with all his tenderness of feeling, 
it was his deep sense of duty, of parental responsibility, that 
made him so careful, so incessantly watchful, over his children." 

His affectionate heart was brought into a rude conflict with 
his religious convictions and his sense of duty, when the time 
came for his son to begin the labors of his profession. His 
own views were rigidly Calvinistic, while the theological 
studies of his son had led him to reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the orthodox scheme of the atonement. To the 
father, these were the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, 
and a denial of them seemed equivalent to a confession of 
general infidelity. He, would have been deeply pained by 
such an avowal, even if it had not been made by one of his 
own blood ; but coming from his son, the object for so many 
years of his loving pride and earnest prayers, the blow was 
almost too great to bear. To sanction the entrance of that 
son into the pulpit, either to disseminate such views while 
there, or to maintain a prudent silence respecting them, seemed 
like consenting to a denial of his Master, or to conduct which 
united the guilt of hypocrisy and impiety. He could not do 
it, and in the anguish of his soul he wrote, " you had better 
be a porter on the wharf than a preacher with such views." 
He insisted that the profession of the law or of medicine was 
still open to him, and that it was better to engage in either, 
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to the sacrifice of the time already devoted to theology, than 
to profane the sacred calling with his skepticism, or to preach 
the doctrines of the infidel. 

The thought of quitting his cherished profession just when 
his steps had reached its threshold was agony to the son ; but 
his habit of filial submission and obedience did not allow him 
to hesitate. On receiving the letter from his father, he wrote 
in his private journal, " O God, assist, guide, and direct me 
what course of life to pursue ! Save me from prejudice, from 
indifference, from ambition, and from worldly views ! " That 
he was sincere in this act of self-renunciation from deference 
to his father, appears from a letter which he wrote to a friend 
in Cambridge, asking if an office in the college was open to 
him that would support him for a while without the practice 
of any profession. The correspondence between the father 
and the son on this painful topic has been in part preserved, 
and it appears in this volume. It is equally honorable to the 
feelings and principles of both parties, and rather shows how 
great were their mutual love and confidence than that any 
mistrust had arisen from this common misfortune of a difference 
in their theological opinions. How the difficulty was con- 
quered does not appear from these letters, as the matter was 
probably decided during a visit of the son to Portsmouth, 
where it could be fully discussed in conversation. A secret 
consciousness, that their feelings, purposes, and aspirations 
were completely in unison, must have gone far to persuade 
both, that the want of similarity in their speculative views 
was no insuperable obstacle to their laboirng in the same 
cause. The father preached the sermon at his son's ordina- 
tion, and seems to have been troubled with no further mis- 
givings about his career than those which arose from anxiety 
lest his excessive zeal in the work should shorten his period 
of usefulness. 

The peculiarities of Dr. Buckminster's mind and his char- 
acteristics as a pulpit orator are fully illustrated in this vol- 
ume by copious extracts from his correspondence and sermons, 
and in some reminiscences of him by two surviving friends. 
In his writings we trace many of the attractive qualities which 
became so conspicuous in the spoken discourses of his son. 
He wrote with great correctness and apparent ease, with a 
large command of language, and an instinctive purity of taste. 
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Sentiment rather than logic predominated in his sermons ; he 
looked upon a subject from many points of view, and illus- 
trated it with an abundant flow of imagination and fancy, 
though his treatment of it was neither exhaustive nor system- 
atic. He preached to the heart rather than the intellect, and 
his reasoning was more persuasive than profound. His tem- 
perament was so sensitive and his emotions so strong, that 
his expressions and many of his opinions were evidently co- 
lored by the feelings of the moment. His periods of nervous 
distress sometimes gave a tinge of gloom to his discourses, 
and inclined him to hold up the terrors of the law to his 
hearers, — a tendency which was increased by the severity 
of his creed. But his thorough kindness of heart could never 
have been wholly concealed, and when in his ordinary mood, 
as we are told by one who knew him well and had no temp- 
tation to exaggerate, "the traces of a playful imagination 
were ever visible in his sermons." That he was so great a 
favorite as a preacher may have been owing in part to his 
great personal advantages, which his son also inherited to a 
remarkable degree; a commanding and graceful person, a 
speaking countenance, and a clear and melodious voice, 
added greatly to the attractiveness of his matter, and insured 
him a patient audience. Over his own parish he probably 
exerted as strong an influence as "his son wielded in a wider 
sphere ; but as his mind was informed by a culture less broad 
and generous, that influence could not be so well perpetuated 
through his published discourses. In native power of thought 
and vigor of character, he was perhaps superior to his brilliant 
son : but his faculties were less carefully trained, and there 
was comparatively little in his sphere of action to excite and 
develop them. New England clergymen of the last century 
seldom rose far above the point which they had attained at 
the commencement of their ministry ; the fixedness of their 
position and the narrow range of topics which they were 
wont to discuss were impediments to intellectual progress, 
though they were favorable to singleness of spirit and to 
moral and religious growth. And they obtained what they 
most sought, the love and confidence, rather than the admira- 
tion of their people. 

Nothing is said of the political principles of Dr. Buckmin- 
ster, but we infer from the ardor of his admiration for the 
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character of General Washington, that he was a Federalist of 
the old school. Six of the twenty-five sermons that he pub- 
lished were devoted to the character and a commemoration of 
the services of this great man ; and his daughter relates, that 
one of the only two occasions on which she ever saw her 
father in tears, was when he received the news of Washing- 
ton's death, and endeavored in vain to give the intelligence 
to his family. When he afterwards alluded in his ministerial 
services to this event, an eminent civilian remarked that Dr. 
Buckminster deserved no credit for the prayer, as it was the 
immediate effect of Divine inspiration. It seems to have been 
so on all occasions when his devotional exercises were ani- 
mated by strong emotion growing out of some recent event ; 
he was so much under the influence of his sensibilities, that 
the powers of his mind never appeared to full advantage but 
when he was deeply moved. As the flood of feeling swelled 
within his sensitive temperament, his imagination was kindled, 
and he acted and spoke like a messenger from heaven. 

It was natural for such a person to see his theological doc- 
trines under various aspects at different times. His opinions, 
in fact, were firmly held and seldom changed ; but they ap- 
peared to him gloomy or joyous according to the mood of the 
hour. When his disease was upon him, he brooded over the 
sternest articles of his faith," and bis depression amounted al- 
most to despair ; but as the shadow was lifted, and his mind 
recovered its tone, the harsh doctrine also was touched by the 
sunlight, and became an expression of the infinite benignity 
of Him from whom it was derived. He was bred a Calvinist, 
and his theoretical views seem to have become more severe 
and unbending as he advanced in years ; but there was 
nothing harsh or forbidding in his doctrines as he applied 
them to life. He had a hearty relish for the pleasures of 
taste, and frowned on no innocent amusements. He permit- 
ted his children to receive lessons in dancing, and to visit, 
though rarely and with many cautions, the theatre. It is 
likely that his distress, when he first heard of the change in 
the opinions of his son, led him to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the departure from his own creed ; and when these opin- 
ions were subsequently explained to him in their relation with 
the duties of a pastor, though wholly dissatis6ed with the rea- 
sons alleged in their favor, he ceased to regard them as utterly 
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inconsistent with the profession of a Christian teacher. He 
afterwards acted with great liberality of sentiment towards 
Mr. Parker, whose opinions were perhaps more obnoxious 
than those of his son, and who was brought into relations of 
great intimacy with Dr. Buckminster through his settlement 
over another parish in the same town ; but here again, there 
was so much agreement in character and purpose between 
the two, that speculative differences quite unconsciously 
slipped out of view. 

The real union of spirit between Dr. Buckminster and his 
richly gifted son was attested in an affecting manner by their 
deaths within twenty-four hours of each other, though at 
places too distant to allow the news to be carried from one 
to the other during this short interval. The father died at a 
little village near Bennington, Vermont, while on a journey 
to Saratoga Springs, that was undertaken in the hope of pro- 
moting his recovery from a serious attack of the malady which 
had hung about him ever since his college days. He had not 
shared this hope, but had yielded to the advice of his friends. 
On the morning of the 10th of June, 1812, when he was 
evidently sinking fast, he remarked to his wife with perfect 
composure, " My son Joseph is dead." As no news of that 
son's illness had reached them, she supposed he had been 
dreaming, and endeavored to convince him that it was so. 
" No," he replied ; " I have not slept nor dreamed ; he is 
dead." He was right ; the son had died of brain fever in 
Boston the night before, and within a few hours the father 
followed him. As Mrs. Buckminster herself related the con- 
versation which she had had with him that morning, there 
can be no doubt of the truth of the story. The son had 
died prematurely, while the father was declining in years ; 
but the fruit which had just appeared under the blossom, and 
that which had grown old on the stalk, were equally ripe for 
heaven. 



